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himself. As, now, through infinite gradations the light
of consciousness rises, Besonnenheit enters more and more
into it, and thus it gradually conies about that occasion-
ally, though rarely, and with very different degrees of
clearness, the question flashes through his head, " What
does it all mean ? " or, " How has it been brought about ? "
The first question, when it attains great clearness and
persistency, makes the philosopher; the second, the artist
or poet; and thus the high calling of both these has its
roots in the Besonnenlieit, which first of all springs from
the clearness with which they become conscious of the
world, and are thereby led to the contemplation of it.
But the whole process is due to the intellect gaining the
ascendant and at times breaking loose from the will,
whose servant it originally was. (Op. tit., Vol. II., pp.
435, 436.)

This self-orientation or incipient reflection is
thus seen to be something quite different from self-
consciousness in the usual sense. It is not so mucli
self as it is the outside world of which the intellect
becomes conscious. It is not a subjective but an
objective phenomenon, and in so far as self is con-
cerned, it is objectively contemplated as part of the
world. This early intellectual state is succeeded by
those higher powers of introspection, speculation,
reflection, abstraction, and generalization which
characterize the developed mind of man, and all this
is accompanied by the general differentiation of the
faculties and refinement of the mental and moral
organization of the race. Among the more impor-
tant of these powers are those of creating new wants
and of increasing the supply necessary to satisfy